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PROSPECTUS. 


this publication, is to premote pure religion, sound morals 

gar bp the abolition of slayeholding, caste, the rum-traific, and 
kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Bivine law ; 
_our expediency, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ges ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 


gar Editors friendly, please copy, or notice. 





as above. 








THE BIBLE ABOLITIONIST; 


Containing the Testimony of the Scriptures against Slavery, and the Scriptu- 
: ral method of treating it. 





“Jo the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them.” Isa, vm. 20. ‘All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for correction, for | 
iistruction in righteousness. That the man of God might be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.”’ u. Tim. m. 16-17 ° : 
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CHAPTER. ,VI. 


Tus PropaTionary STaTE OF MAN, HIS INDIVIDWALITY AT 
THE Day or JUDGMENT, AND IN HIs Frnat Destiny, 
attest His INALIENABLE Ricuts, anp CoNDEMN ALL 
INVASIONS OF THEM. ’ 

“These ideas naturally grow out of the ideas of human daties, 

responsibilities, and rights, considered in the preceding 

chapter. We continue our extracts from the work before 
quoted from. 

If the consequences of human action, on the present 
theatre, were less weighty than Christianity represents them 
to be; if the life that now is were not to determine the char- 
acter of the life that is yet future; if man had only to elbow 
his way through a life of confusion to a resting place af 
oblivion ; if it were ‘all of life to live, and all of death to die; 
ifthere were no eternity of progression in good or in evil 
before him ; if his present course of acting did not indicate 
and determine his future pathway ; if the busy details of | 
his span’s breadth of time did not. contain the germ of a | 
neverending destiny, then the weight of individual respon- | 
sibility resting on him might comparatively diminish to that | 
of a feather ; he might write “vanity of vanities” upon his | 
existence; might thank his priest and his prince for taking | 
the burthen of his social, political, and ecclesiastical respon- | 
sibilities from off his shoulders, while he resigned himself to 
& life of gayety, voluptuousness, ambition, or the pursuit of | 
wealth. The well-fed slave, too, might content-himself with 
his rations, might fatten and he merry, escaping, gladly, the 
anxieties, the cares, the responsibilities, and the duties of 
freedom. “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

Then, too. might the lordly autocrat, whether of the | 
Church, the State, or the Plantatiop,. consider himself a | 
benefactor instead of an oppressor, ‘conferring favors and | 
bearing burthens, rather than contracting guilt. 

"Thus, at least, men might argue; thus they do argue; 
and from minds poisoned either with the pride or the servil. 
ity of autocracy, the sophism, as we know, even now, is not 
easily dislodged. 

‘ Men are willing to welcome prelates, to bow down to 

Kings, they will consent to become servile and wear fetters, 

rather than stand up and be freemen, at the cost of manly 

Vigilance, at the sacrifice of bearing the responsibiligies of 

men, of remembering that they have duties, of feeling the 

reproaches of conscience when they know their duties have 
hot been discharged. While this is the case with the mas- 
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ses, the aspiring and ambitious who wish to be gods over 
their fellows, take advantage of their supineness and stupid-. 
ity, and so far from feeling remorse, persuade themselves that 
they merrit applause! So they might, perhaps, were Chris- 
tianity a fiction, and its revelations of man’s accountability 
probationary position, progressive nature, and eternal des. 
tiny, idle dreams! 

As it is, the fallacy stands detected, the cheatery exposed: 
Christianity writes her stern sentence of condemnation upon 
the sycophancy of the servile, upon the usurpations of the 
arrogant. She does this because she sees in ea@h human 
being an immortal soul, in a state of probation, under the 
law of progression,rising daily toward the heights of Paradise, 
or sinking daily towards the fathomless pit beneath. She 
sees a sense of individuality and of responsibility to be es- 
sential to progression, inseparable from true manhood ; and 
whatever contradicts, obscures, obstructs, or supersedes 
these, she sees to be fraught with spiritual death. 

The man must himself deliberate, must himself decide, 
must himself intelligently act, or the responsibilities of a 
state of probation and progression are not met; the duties 
resting on him are not discharged. He makes not the pro- 


gress required. The man, himself, is not developed, is not’ 


invigorated, by exercising the faculties of a man. His hu- 
manity, if not anfiihilated, is dwarfed. All this is true, even 
where the autocrat of the Plantation, of the Sceptre, or of 
the Mitre, has not enforced upon him the doing of wrong— 
nay, even where he may only have stepped beyond his pro- 
per province in the compulsory enforcement of the right. 
It was the guilt and misery of the Jews, in Christ’s time, 
that even thei of Cotwas ‘taught by the command- 
ments of man! Who would look for acceptable prayer, en- 
forced at the point of the bayonet, or confide in closet devo- 
tions, impelled by the driver’s lash? Yet such, to a fright- 
ful extent, is the religion and virtue that thrive under the 
political and ecclesiastical workings of autocratic power. 

Who can compute the progress that man might make, 
here on earth, during his probationary training, were all 
the rational and moral as well as physical powers of his na- 
ture duly brought into exercise and appropriately trajned, 
as we know they cannot be under the workings of autocratic 
power? The slave-plantation is not the only field in which 
is witnessed the moral and intellectual blight of which we 
now speak. Go to the scenes of unlimited ecclesiastical and 
prelatical sway, especially where the decretal is enforced, 
without toleration, by the secular arm. In the department 
of theological, of moral, of political inquiry, what do you 
witness? Anything like manly freedom, Christian progress, 
intelligent self-control? Nay, verily. Nor need we go to 
the ends of the earth to witness, in some degree, the dwarf- 
ing of the human intellect, the searing of the public con- 
science, by the substitition of the laws of the State for the 
laws of God—the decision of the ecclesiastical body, for the 
obvious teachings of the Scriptures, and the dictates of com- 
mon sense. All instances lixe these are illustrations of the 
deadly influences of autocratic authority in this world of 
probationary training, where man is bound to show himself 
a man, by his own intelligent action and consequent pro- 
gress. Communities, Churches, States, and Nations are en- 
tangled in the silken yet irén web. They have no moral 
right thus to cripple themselvgs by their servility ; nor have 
their lords and masters, whether on the plantation, in the 
church, or in the state, a moral right thus to cripple them, 
by their arrogance and usurpation. 

Such arrogance reaches its climax when, oni the basis of 
their own supposed superior Strength, Wisdom, and Good- 
ness, men undéftake to crowd off their fellow-men from the 
position in which God and Nature have placed them, on thé | 
theatre of human action, in the natural relations of life, and 
under the Heaven-appointed arrangements of human proba- 
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tion and progress. The right to self-ownership, the right 
to self-direction, the right to the products of one’s own in- 
dustry, and to The free disposal of thosé products, the right 
to earth, air, and ocean, the right to the light of the sun, 
the light of divine truth, the right to think, to speak, to write, 
to print, the right to worship God, to obey conscience, the 
right to the sanctities of the family relation, and last, not 
léast, the right to participfite in the social responsibilities of 
human Society, where God has placed him—these are the 
rights of a man, because he is a man, because God holds 
him accountable, because hé occupies a state af probation, 
because he is required to exercise his own faculties, to honor 
his own relations, to bear the load of his own responsi- 
bilities, to discharge his own duties, because’ he must meet 
the results of his own derelictions, work out his own destiny, 
and jnhabit his own eternity, according to his own doings, 
whether evil or good. : 
Ifeach human being is to be treated as an isolated and 
responsible individual, if the present state of existence be 
preparatory to a future one, if the characters here formed 
are to be carried into that futurity, and are to form the basis 
of the man’s permanent condition, if all this is to take place 
under the arrangements of One Supreme Lawgiver and Om- 
niscient Judge, then we may look for something like a ge- 
neral review of the scenes of this incipient and probationary 
state of being, after its disciplinary changes and trials shall 
have passed away. The essential conception of all this is 
involved in the very ide&s of moral responsibility, of disci- 
pline, of education, of probation, of a life beyond the gra 
and of One Supreme Lawgiver and Judge. , 
It is only a more direct and concentrated enunciation of 
the same Christian doctrines that reaches our ears in such 
Scripture declarations #8 remind us that “every one of us 
shall give an account of bimself to God”—that “we must all 
appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath doné, whether it be good or bad’—that “God hath 
appointed a day, in ‘the which he will judge the world in 
righteousness, by that man whom he hatlf ordained”—that 
“it is appointed unto man once to die, but after this, the 
judgment’’—that “the heavens and the earth, that are now, 
are kept in store, reserved unto fire, against the day of judg- 
ment, and perdition of ungodly men”—that “the dead, small 
and great,” must “stand before-God,’ and “the books be 
opened, and the dead be judged, out of those things which 
were written in the books, according to their works”—that 
“the sea must give up the dead which are in it, and death 
and hell give up .the dead that are in them, that they may - 
be judged, every man according to his works” —that “the 
Lord cometh, with ten thousand of his saints, to exeeute 
judgment upon all”—thet “the angels which kept not their 
first estate, but left their own habitation, he has reserved in 
everlasting chains upder darkness, unto the judgment of the ~ 
great day”—that “for every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give an account thereof in the day of jadgment”— 
tht “every man’s werks shall he. made manifest, for the 
day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire, and 
the fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is’—that 
when “the Lord comes he will both bring to light the hid- 
den things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels 
of the hearts, and then shall eyery man have praise of 
God” . ; ; 
We offer no particular exposition of these Scripture de- 


clarati ey require none. Whoever receives them ac- 
cig has plaja ‘ind natural import, will receive from 
thein'the. ‘same: on that is made by the Christian 
doet os be ore a@érted to, and in which, as already no- 
ese declarations are substantially involved. No in- 
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Lai .of Biblical criticism employed to turn aside their 
ahha import or to explajn them away, would avail any- 
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thing, unless it could also displace the Christian doctrines 
of man’s individual responsibility, his probationary training, 

his future existence, the connection between his character 
and destiny, under the administration of the One Supreme 
Lawgiver and Judge. 

What we have to do with these divine declarations, inthe 
present discussion, is this: ‘Those who confidingly receive 
them, according to their plain import, who treasure them 
up in their hearts, who regard them as living realities, and 
who look forward to the scenes they describe as constantly 
and as confidently as they do to the returning shadows of 
evening, after the labors of eacli successive day—such per- 
gons will not be likely to become either the docile subject» 
or the earnest administrators of autocratic power. 

The man whose daily task, whose hourly prayer, whose 
nightly watchfulness, whose never-remitting solicitude it is, 

_ to prepare for the day of Judgment, believing that every act 
of his life, and every thought of his heart, will then come 
under solemn review and inspection, is a man for whom the 
blandishments of human ambition, and the honors of a little 
brief authority, have few charms. ‘He is a man who will 
not eagerly hasten to add to his already crushing personal 
veaponaibifities, the needless and impertinent supervision of 
the avocations of millions of his equal brethren, each one of 
whom is clothed with the same responsibilities with himself, 
and bound to the same bar of judgment. His benevolent 
regards aud brotherly solicitude for them will not be likely 
to over-step proper bounds, in attemping to take their ap- 
propriate tasks from off their hands. He would tremble at 
the thought of tempting them to commit their eternal des- 
tinies into his keeping, by exercising dominion over their 
faith, authoritatively controlling their religion, or, what 
amounts te the same thing, deciding for them, and in their 
souls’ stead, the process of their educational training, and 
the minute details of their activities in all the daily concerns 
of life. Ile would as instinctively shrink from all this, as 
he would from the attempt to bear the weight of all the 
guilt of these millions, should they insanely ask him to stand 
between them and their Creator and shield them, in case of 
their delinquency, from his frown. 

And the same man, thus described as living, day by day, 
in reference to a coming Judgment, in which.the grand in- 
quest will be between himself and His God, is a man upon 
whom the mandates of autocratic authority will fall with 
little weight, unless they are seen to harmonize with his own 
conscientious convictions of duty. To assist in the execu- 
tion of what he considered an unrighteous edict, would be, 
to such an one, equivalent to rushing, with his eyes open, 
into the pit of perdition. The rack, the gibbit, the torture, 
the stake would have no terrors for him. ‘The sound of a 
more majestic voice than that of any earthly potentate 
would ring in his‘ears—‘Fear not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul, but rather fear Him which 
is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 


In a community of such men, who understood, at the same 
time, the comprehensiveness of the divisie claims upon them, 
in all the activities of life, according to the teachings of the 
Seriptures, it would be utterly useless to attempt anything 
like the establishment of autocratic arangements, or to se- 
eure any degree of veneration for the claims of despotic 
power. 

The truth of this has been tested wherever and whenever 
an intelligent and vivid apprehension of the doctrines ad- 
verted to has fastened itself upon the human mind. The 
sturdy democracy of the early Puritans, under persecution, 
in England, has been traced to this source, and in the use of 
very nearly the same language we have now employed, by 
philosophical writers and historians, who, without sympa- 
thizing at all with their religious views and manifestations, 
have nevertheless pronounced them the fathers of civil and 
religious liberty in England, so far as those blessings have, 
at all, been restored. And it needs no superhuman insight 
into the mysteries of human nature to perceive that this 
must have been so, of course. 

In every view we can take of this tremendous doctrine of 
@ coming and a final judgment, beyond the grave, for every 
son and daughter of Adam, each fof himself and herself, 
standing alone before the tribunal of God, we cannot but be 
deeply impressed with its efficacy, when implicitly received, 
and continually kept in mind, to stain the pride of all mere 
human domination, to break the spell of despotic authority, 
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to palsy the arm of the tyrant, to powr contempt upon all 
the paraphernalia of kingly sway, to elevate the most ob- 
scure, depressed, and degraded specimens of humanity to 
the common platform of human nature, to place them upon 
an, equality with the most powerful and august of their 
species, to rivet all eyes upon that one dread tribunal, upon 
that one great white throne, and upon Him who sitteth 
thereon, and from before whose face every mountain and 
every island fled away, and there was found no place for 
them. Within sight of such a tribunal, how belittled are 
all human thrones! In the presence of the One Supreme 
Judge of all, how are the loftiest of earthly monarchs 
dwarfed! Within the jurisdiction of such on august Moral 
Governor, how manifestly and how immeasurably must all 
subordinate jurisdictions be circumseribed! And what can 
equal the infatuation, the impiety, the absurdity, the arro. 
gancy, of setting up what cannot but pe regarded as a rival 
authority, affectiag to ape, in every particular, and to the 
fullest extent, (as all unrestricted and unlimited human go- 
yernments must, of course, do,) the all superintending at 
tributes and functions of the one Omniscient King and 
Judged Democracy of Christianity, Vol. II, pp. 77-81, and 
82-88. 

Thus emphatically do those foundation dactrines of the 
Bible which we have been considering, condemn as impious 
anti sdul destroying, all those despotisms,. whether in the 
Church or in the State which invade the inalienable rights 
of man. How much more emphatically do they condemn 
that climax and comprehension of all despotisms, American 
Chattel Slavery, “there being nothing of the kind equal to it 
on the tace of the earth.”* If such a system be not sinful, 
what is? 





*Dr Hopkins. 
> tor — 
For the Principia. 
NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY. 
NO. XXI. 
DO THE ELEMENTS OF OUR NATIONAL UNION HARMONIZE? 


One of the early Presidents, in an inaugural speech, com- 
pared our Federal Union with its State Governments and 
General Government, to the solar system, in which the 
planets revolve in harmonious order round the central 
sun. The comparison quite excludes the idea of an “irre- 
pressible conflict” or of hostile interests compromised. We 
are apt to regard the founders of our system as men of 
wisdom.* But could we fix upon them a more degrading 
imputation of short sightedness and folly than to suppose 
they devised a union of injustice and tyranny, and based a 
government on principles irreconcilably antagonistic ? If 


we examine the Constitution in the absence of those devi- . 


ces which make it contradict itself, we shall find the com- 
pafison alluded to, sufficiently correct. But before we pro- 
ceed to the examination, we remark that right always har- 
monizes with self, and has no jarring interests to promote 
discord. Of course a political system framed and adminis- 
tered in perfect accordance with right, would be perfectly 
harmonious, But would a system of perfect despotism 
administered in its own spirit produce harmony? Certain- 
ly not. The essence of despotism is selfishness, and its 
claims are as clashing as they are lawless. They who seek 
to allay agitation by urging a compliance with the de- 
mands of despotism, take the most effectual way to sow 
discord, because they promote an interest which is discord 
itself. Hush every remonstrance against oppression, and 
the discordance of, the slave interest, relieved from the 
outside pressure of abolitionism, will appear. But to the 
question; 

The objects of the Constitution, as stated in the pream- 
ble, are in perfect agreement, and the provisions of the 
instrument harmonize with its objects. But there are two 
striking provisions which show a thoughtful care of har- 
mony. One of them is that provision which requires Con- 
gress to guaranty to each State a Republican form of govern- 
ment. This provision is not in use, it being inconsistent 
with the ruling interest of slavery. But its intent was to 
keep the State Governments in harmony with the General 
Government. This harmony at first existed, all the State 
Governments being Republi@an, and of eourse hostile to 
slavery. That mortal enemy’of republicanism was no 
part of our political system, but an abuse tolerated against 
both the Federal and State Constitutions. 

The other harmonizing provision is that which makes 





the Constitution the supreme law of the land, and requires’ 
Sfate officials to be sworn to its support. The supreme 
law can recognize nothing else as law, that conflicts wig 
itself or secks ends gpposite to its ‘bwn. The people of 
each State, by adopting a supreme law, instruct their legis 
lators, judges, and executive officers to frame and adminis 
ter State laws in accordance with the law supreme. 
State legislation or official action in conflict with that ley 
is null and void from its being against the expressed wij] 
of the sovereign people. If State officials must su 
State Constitution and the National Constitution at th 
same, then the two must harmonize, otherwise to support 
one. would be to defeat the other. 

The object of our Union is the national welfare. All the 
interests that favor this object harmonize. These ip 
are promoted by securing to the people their rightful 
ty. But no interest in conflict with the object can} 
tolerated under an establishment of justice. It mj 
seem incredible if it were not a known fact, that? men the 
admit the monstrous injustice of slavery and complajy of 
its hostility to the national good, nevertheless believe the 
the nation is obligated not ouly to tolerate it, but to 
tect it by intercepting the slave’s escape, and that this Aug, 
gation is created against natural law and right by a cop. 

act the proclaimed purpose of which is the national we). 
Fre on a foundation of justice and liberty. Had an gqg, ' 
my been permitted to devise and execute a@ plan to de 
feat our Union, by making it like a house divided aga} 
itself, could a more effectual one have been thought of the 
to sustain the pretentions of slavery to constitutionglity? 
a% vy L& 

Remark. This view of our correspondent; will be con, 
firmed by the consideration that no State or National ad 
ministration, io prominent statesman, or any political pay 
ty, has ever yet admitted into its or his creed the doctrine 
that the State and National Constitutions do not harmotiige, 
or that the different parts of the Constitution of the United 
States do not harmonize.—However discordant their ow, 
theories and expositions may be, they never admit such dip 
crepency. * They all affirm the harmony of our Federal 
Constitution, and its harmony with the State Constitutions, 
This universal concession warrants the only construction 
that can possibly make them harmonious, viz: the construe 
tion in favur of justice and equal rights. Eprron. 
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DR. CHEEVER’S “BRITISH ALD MISSION” FOR THE 


+CHURCH OF THE PURITANS.—WHAT IS THOUGHT 
* OF IT, IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


While subtle enemies or timid friends, on this side of the 
water are making a great ado about the “troubles in the 
Church of the Puritans, and the British Aid mission”—itis 
gratifying to see *that our British brethren find little dif | 
culty in comprehending the merits of the case. 

The: speeches made at a public meeting in the City Hall, 
Glasgow, and the editorial remarks of the ‘Glasgow Exam 
iner’ on occasion of a speech from Dr. Cheever himselfia 
exposition of his mission, sufficiently show that the efforteof 
his enemies here, to hedge up his way, have signally 
failed. We propose to give some specimens of these, as'we 
may find room. , 


SPEECH OF REV. MR. ARNOT. 


Mr. Arnot—I have sometimes observed a tendency in 
public meetings in Glasgow, when a man is put forward to 
say something before the speaker came, to put him dows. 
Now L want to tell you that you are not to put me down, 
for I. will go down in good time, I will not give you the 
opportunity. (Laughter.) And yet it is seemly that some 
one citizen.of Glasgow should, as it were, lead the way, 
and express on behalf of this meeting a welcome to Dr. 
Cheever, even before he addresses us. (Great Applaute. 
I shall not give utterance to my-own sentiments in 
to the great question before us. Indeed, it does not require 
very much courage on this side of the Atlantic now, 
avow clearly, out and out anti-slavery sentiments ; wear 
all on one side. The 20 millions that were paid, a 
many years ago, perhaps constituted a good argument for 
bringing us all around to one side. It is nobody’s interest 
to perpetuate the system; we are done with it. Iti#® 
truism that I scarcely need to express, that we should 
maintain the most friendly and close intercourse with ou 
brethren in America. (Applause.) Everything that #% 
great operating cause, moral, or physical, in one of 
two countries, is felt in its effects o. the other. The storm 
that raged in this Island on Wednesday the 3d 
swept over the southern portion of the United States @ 
Tuesday, the 2d. You will find that moral storms, whe) 
er they be a day before in the west or in the east, that 9g 
tate one country, make their effect felt on the other. Itisd 
the utmost consequence that we understand one a 
that ull the fearers of God, the Christian brethren in 


countries, should understand each other thoroughly, .- 





stand side by side when any great qnestion arises. 
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S_— 
regard to OUr 1 much esteemed friend who comes to address 
*< vou have said truly, Mr. Chairman, that it is a world- 
we reputation he has achieved ; but I suspect if any one 
asked our friend how it was that he achieved such distinc- 
tion, he might reply like Topsy,,“ Spects I growed.” 
Laughter.) Given the kind of man, aud the position in 
Paridence, and there you have the whole thing. How 
things it requires to get a kite raised You must 
have buoyancy in the article itself, but that won’t raise it 
high. Secondly, you must have it firmly attached to 
the solid ground, but that will not raise it yet. You must 
have a good sweep of wind against it, and then it will rise. 
Well, we must have a man somewhat tight and well shaped 


jn the character of his mind, firm and buoyant, with a | 


of genius in him. But, perhaps, he might remain, 

ner “some mute inglorious Milton” all his days. Giv- 
en the second thing, a firm attachment to eternal truth and 
inciple, and a conscience holding on to the fundamental 

ings of God’s everlasting law. And then -third, given a 
sweep of opposition on that man, and then he will 

rise. 1 tbink, probably, Dr. Cheever might hdve been the 
man of mind God made him, and have had the conscience 
She has, and yet might not bave risen so high but for the 
terrible opppositions that came against him; and as he 
would not yield he was obliged to goup. [Cheers.} I 
have great sympathy with Dr. Cheever, greater than he 
knows or I am going to tell him; and the sympathy be- 
tween his mind and mine I find is broad and well fixed, 
ing as*it were on four points. There are four points 

on which I find my whole soul coinciding most exactly 
with Dr. Cheever. Dr. Cheever, I take-it, is a man 

who bates heartily. I do not care very much for the love 
ofa man who has no hate in him. If he is all one thing, 
is not very much. P [Laughter and cheers.}] Now 
there are two things on the other side of the Atlantic which 
[ take it he hates, and two things on the European continent 
he loves and venerates' The two things he wes heartily 
er are Deacon Giles’s distillery and the peculiar insti- 
tution. [Laughter and cheers.}] Now I happen to hate 
these two as heartily as Dr. Cheever. And,then there are 
two things which both my esteemed friend, I am sure, and 
myself heartily venerate and love; and these are the Alps 
and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. [Cheers.]| I have 
learned from Dr. Cheever to hate the distillery and the pe- 
culiar institution more heartily than I would have done 
without his-teaching, and I love even more the towering 
Alps and the tebe 0 seemed of our own dear John Bun- 
. The resolution I venture to propose is that,this meet- 
offers to Dr. Cheever a hearty and cordial welcome to 
this city, and request him to present*to this audience what 
information he may deem it important for them to know 
respecting the condition of slavery in America, and re- 


g his personal struggles with the slave power there. 


uch applause. | 


REV. HENRY BALCHELOR. 


The Rev. Henry. Batchelor, in seconding the motion, 
sated that he had come here to night at very great incon- 
venience, having to preach next morning and evening at 
Dundee, and to proceed thither at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He mentioned this to show the thorough cordiality 
with which he seconded the resolution. He intended his 


presence here to re-express every single expression he gave | 


utterance to in the meeting held some time ago in Glasgow 
toexpress sympathy with Dr. Cheever. The New York 


Independent had assailed his speech by insolence and false- , 


but they dared not publish it, and had not done it 
till this day, and would not. He was surprised that Dr. 
Cheever and the majority of his congregation had been so 
patient with the majority. In this country the Congrega- 
Yionalists acted on the New Testament principle, that if a 
minority would neither yield to a majority nor withdraw 
they should be bundled out neck and crop He would be 
glad to hear that Dr. Cheever and the majority of his con- 
eeation should follow that example. Mr. Batchelor said 
he always loved to address a Scottish audience on the sub- 
hed reedom. There was something in the scenery of 
land favourable to the spirit of liberty—her uncon- 
quered hills, her valleys and woodlands, hallowed by the 
of her martyrs, all united in fostering that love of 
m which the Scottish not only loved themselves but 
sympathised with all who were struggling for the blessing 
mevery quarter of the world. Mr. Batchelor concluded by 
reading a letter from Dr. Buchanan, apologising for his 
necessary absence. 


After the speech of Dr. Cheever, other speeches were 


REV. HENRY CALDERWOOD. 


The Rev. Henry Calderwood moved that this meeting 
esses its obligations to the Rev. Dr. Cheever for the 
luable addrese it has now heard ; sincerely sympathise 
with him and with the Christian men in the church under 
care, in their warfare against slavery ; and take this 
borage’ for reasserting the well-known and unabated 
hon of this city to the anti-Scriptural system of slave- 
"§ in the Untied States of America. He said they 
Were there to express the deepest hatred of slavery as it 
exists inthe United States. He referred to those in’ Dr. 
Cheever’s chutch who had declared that the differ@nce ex- 
€ among the congregation had arisen out of other 
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be drawn aside from uttering our denunciation of slavery, 
wifich those parties would fain hinder us from doing. 
(Hear, and applause.) The audience had not met to med- 
dle with congregdtional matters, but they were not to be 
deterred from expressing how deeply hey sympathised 
with Dr. Cheever in that coutinued perseverance in shis 
struggles against the slave power in Ameriga. They could 
well understand why it was that those who had a personal 
interest in slavery, and those who felt their consciences 
lashed by the accusations of their minister, drawn from the 
Word of God, should seek to shut that man’s mouth—a 
man with his heart so open before the Lord God of Heaven, 
with his conscience. guided by nothing but what the Word 
of God reveals—he was a man to be feared, thoughfhe stood 
! alone in denouncing such a system as that of slavery in the 
| United States of America. (Applause.) And we say God 
| speed to the cause which had Dr. Cheever for its leader. 
(Great applause.) The matter which had been published 
in the newspapers in reference to the dispute among Dr. 
Cheever’s congregation could not affect his mission in the 
world. We wanted to take the opportunity of sympathis- 
ing with him now in his struggle ; he wanted none to help 
him in what he regarded as a great undertaking and to 
honour him as engaged in a conflict effecting millions of 
our fellow men. fApplause.}] We did not bring the 
charge against America in reference to slavery forgetful 
of the fact that the British nation itself was once #volved 
in the guilt. But we as a nation had seen the sin and 
shaken ourselves clear of it. [Applause.] Twenty mil- 
lions sterling was the great price by which we had obtained 
that liberty, and let our captives go free ; and now instead 
of grudging the deed, we triumphed in it. [Applause.] *If 
‘the United States of America, though younger in History, 
have steadily followed in our path, we now called upon 
them to come forward to the position we had reached, and 
take their stand on the same moral elevation. We desired 
the flag of Ameriga to flow in an atmosphere as pure as 
that in which the British flag has been unfurled. We 
wished to proclaim to the world that no man can breathe 
the air of our country to be a slave. (Applause.] 
DR. SYMINGTON. 


Dr. Symington seconded the resolution, and said—We 
are met for two objects: first of all, to show our sympathy 
with Dr. Cheever, and to give him a cordial welcome to 
our city. To this, indeed he is entitled as an eminent min- 
ister of the gospelyand as an able and useful author, whose 
| writings have instructed and delighted us all, But we 
| welcome him now as the uncompromising enemy of Ameri- 
|can slavery. In this capacity he occupies a prominent 
| place. But we are glad to think that he does not stand 
alone. There are other men in that country, and churches 
too, who bear a similar testimony against the enormous 
evil by which it is disgraced. Among these, I am glad to 
say, is the church to which I belong. So long back as the 
year 1800, the late Dr. M’Leod of New York recéived a 
call from a congregation in Orange County, among the 
names appended to which were-those of certain slavehold- 
ers. The call was rejected on this ground. The attention 
of Presbyteries having been directed to the subject, they 
enacted that no slaveholder should be retained in their 
communion, and that enactment is the law of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church throughout the- United States to this 
day. The church theré has been uuhappily divided 
some other points, but on this they are one. It consis 
of some hundreds of congregations, in none of which is a 
slaveholder admitted to fellowship. Nor is the law a dead 
letter. Within the lust few years,a young minister, ad- 
verting to the Fugitive Slave Law, was understood to have 
given expression to sentiments at variance with the princi- 

les of the church on this matter, He was charged with 
Ravens, and served with a libel. The libel was held 
proved, and the offender subjected to discipling. Nay, 
more than this, that church testifies against the American 
Government, because of the countenance given to slavery 
in its constitution. Dr. Cheever then does not stand alone. 
| Yet, I admit that his position is in some respects a pecu- 
| liarly trying one. From the want of unanimity in his own 
church, when he ventures to speak out boldly on the sub- 
ject, he is in danger of being met by a storm of opposition ; 
whereas, ina church liké my own, a minister may blaze 
out ever so strongly and meet with nothing but applause. 
But we have met this evening besides, to give forth a pub- 
lic and decided testimony against slavery. There are sev- 
eral things here to which I could have wished te advert ; 
—Slavery in general—American Slavery in particular— 
the position of the churches in America in relation to Sla- 
| very—the principles of ecclesiastical fellowship in their 
bearing on slaveholders—and, above all, the attitude which 








| 
| 
| 





can churches by which Slavegy is countenanced and advo- 
cated. But at this late hour, F am forced to confine myself 
to a single point; it is one, however, which lies at the 
foundation of the whaJe. The point to which I shail speak 
for a few moments is this, that all Slavery is sinful. Ob- 
serve I say “all slavery.” For it is not in those cases in 


which the slaves are worked,,flogged, and branded like 
brute beasts, that’it f sinful, but even when they are 
wtreated gently and kindly. It is still slavery, and wears 
the character of moral turpetude. Observe, also, that I 
say ‘‘sinful,” not impolitic merely ; not inexpedient, but 
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enough to maintain that slavery is a pal infraction of 
what is the natural and poe ore gga right of every human 
being. The essence of slayery consists in man having 
property in man; in men holding their fellow-men as 
pve and chattels, whom they may employ and dispose of 
as they please.” Now, Sir, I deny that man has any sueh 
right. The proprietor’s rights of our race are defined in 
the book of Genesis; their proprietor’s rights in innocence, 
in verses 22 and 26 of chapter I ; and in their fallen state, 
in the first few verses of chapter IX, read these and sa 
whether you do not agree with me in thinking that it will 
uzzle the most ingenious lawyer in Europe or America— 
and there are pot a few such in both—to find there the 
shadow of a countenance to man having property in man. 
Without going into any nice metaphysics, let us Jook at 
this question reflected on it, from an inventory of a slave- 
holders’ property. The precious document would seem in 
some such terms as these :—Lands, houses, furniture, tables, 
chairs, beds ; mills, stores, barns ; waggons, carts, spades, 
hoes, wHIPs ; cows, horses, dogs, swine ; and men, women, 
and children? Whose blood does not boil to find men, 
made in the image of God, specified as an item in, such an 
enumeration ? What an gutrage is thus offered to man 
and to God? Aye, to God ; for slavery is a violation, not 
only of the relation in which man stands to man, but of 
that,in which man stands to Ged. Man, I nt you is 
roperty ; but whose?” The property of his Maker, and of 
is Maker alone. And for man to claim property in man, 
amounts to a sacrilegious invasion of the rights of Deity— 
a darring robbery of heaven! But as the Scotch are a 
metaphysical people, you may look at this matter in anoth- 
er light, Abstractly considered, the slaveholder has no 
better right to his slave than his slave has to him. Look- 
ing at the thing abstractly, if a white man can acqyjre a 
moral right to a black man, a bjack man can acquire a 
moral right to a white man. Surely, if I can acquire a 
right to an African negro, an African negro may acquire a 
right tome. Now, what follows! Why, that right may 
be opposed to right; one moral right may stand directly 
opposed to angfher moral right. e cap understand how 
right should be opposed to wrong, but how right should be 
opposed to right we can notconceive. The supposition con- 
founds all moral distinctions ; overthrows the eternal foun- 
dation of murality and justice! If so, then is slavery sinful. 
Ah! but, say our American friends, for they are great 
casuists, it is not necessarily asin. It is malum we admit: 
but not malum in se, In our country a man may become 
a slaveholder whether he will or not. Well, prove this, and 
I shall admit that slavery is, in every such case, not sinful. 
And what is the proof? Why, that slaves may be be- 
queathed by a friend, or inherited on the death of a rela- 
tive. A person may thus, apart altogether from hisown 
act, become ten ae y legacy or by inheritance. 
He may ; no, what is to be proved is, net that he may, but 
that he must. He may, if he chooses to accept the legacy, 
or to claim the inheritance. But may he not choose to 
decline acceptance? Certainly be may. And if so, I 
broadly and unequivocally deny that a mam can become 
a slaveholder, without his will. The relation of slavehelder 
and slave is a moral one; it is one; that is to say, whieh 
involves the question of right and wrong; and I defy all 
created power, I defy man or devil, to make me a slave- 
holder without my will; that is, to put me into @ position 
in which moral Obligations come into operation, without 
recognising the exercise of that volition whieh belongs to 
me asa moral being. A kind hearted friend may bequeath 
to me stolen goods--or, which comes to the same thing; 
goods which I believe to have been stolen. The law of the. 
country may sustain my right to what has been so be- 
queathed. But there is no law on earth, or in hell, that 
can oblige me to accept of it. Ah, but, say our friends, 
over the water, if you do not accept slaves so beqpanthen, 
they will become the property of the State, and be worse 
used than me otherwise would have been. Well, I just. 
say, be itso. I am not responsible for the consequences of, 
an iniquitous law; ! am not responsible for another’sae- 
tion. I stand erect and say, J am a Christian, and ‘cannot. 
do evil that good may come. Oh, but say our friends, what 
if the law not only takes hold of the slaves but of you, casts 
you into prison, imposes a heavy fine, or threatens to put you 
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sinful,—necessarily and essentiully sinful,—or, as they say, 





Matters than those relating to slavery. But we were not to 
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in proof of my proposition. 






to death? I still stand erect, and say, What of that? Let 
the law do its wagst. I can suffer; I can die; but I must 
not sin, It is not at all necessary that I should live, but it 
is necessary “that when I die I should go before my Judge, 
void of offence toward God and toward man? Thus L 


, wash away these cobwebs of American sophistry, and hold 


with a firmer grasp than ever my principles that all slavery 
Let us then stand aloof from a system whose. 
inciple so unsound, so dangerous, 80, 

verrive of all moral distinctions. Rather let us, as dis- 
ciples of Him who “came to bind up the broken hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captive, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound,” give our sympathy and 
support to those who, like Dr. Cheever, are struggling “to 
loose @he bands of wickedness, to undo the beavy Saaiane, 
to break every yoke, gnd: let the oppressed go free.” 
Would that America could be made to feel the cuttin 
sarcasm contained in these lines on their boasted nationa 
flag, with its yellow stars and red stripes,— 


“United States! your banner wears 
Two emblems :-one of fame ; 
Alas! the other that it bears 
Reminds us of your shame ! 
. 


” 


The white man’s liberty in types 
Stands blazoned by your stars; 
But what's the 


of the stripes? 
They mean your negro’s scars 


But the struggle, blessed be God, is one that is not doubt- 
ful as to its issue, Let Dr. Cheever, who, we are glad to 
is comparatively young mau, and who may live to 
maintain the battle for many years to come ; let Dr. Cheev- 
er be encouraged by the assurance of ultimate success. 
Yes ! verily there is a God that jadgeth in the earth. And 
there is a public opinion being a , in his own country 
as wellas in ours, which shall ere long rid not only the 
Church, but the world, of this hideous w The period 
is not far off when the vision of the Poet shall be conver- 
ted into the fact of the Historian :— 


“Bign of the passing storm, 
am of wrath gone by, 


the cloud and sun,-what form 
beauty tracks the sky 
From Africa to the isle of slaves 
The rainbow spans the Atlantic waves. 
Black, white, and bend and free, 
Custes and proscriptions cease, 
The negro wakes to liberty, 
The negro sleeps in peace ; 
Read the great charter on his brow, 
Tam aman, a brother now,” 
The Rey. Mr. Frazer, prongpnced the benediction, and 
the meeting separated. 
> —-—-.r ~< 
From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
THE REIGN OF TERROR—THE EFFECT UPON THE 
SOUTH. 


It is worth while to enquire as to the effect, so far, upon 
the geople of the South, and their immediate political 
fries, of the Dis-union sentiments and the reign of terror 
which prevail in that section of country In the first place, 
the credit of the merchants and the banks of the Cotton 
States has been entirely prostrated. The nevéssaries of life, 
for which they are compelled to look to the North, cannot 
now be purchased to any great extent, except for cash. 
Heretofore the merchants of South Carolina, Alabama and 
Georgia have sent their orders to this city for flour and pro- 
visions, their brokers drawing on them at sight, or short 
sight, for the money. These drafts were freely taken by 
bankers. Now the latter are unsaleable in most cases, and 
purchasers will find it necessary to send coin with their 
orders. The banks of the Cotton States have been discredit- 
ed everywhere, and their circulation is being returned so 
rapidly that most of them are crippled. 

fn the next place, all the seoduets of the South have de- 

reciated in value. Cotton bills'‘on Europe are sold at the 

orth with great difficulty, and when taken at all, rates are 
very.low. This falls wee 54g Aan producers. 

“thirdly, the creditors of the South in Southern and North- 
ern cities are suffering severely. This is not altogether at- 
tributable to the Disunion.panic, but it has been greatly 
aggravateil by the latter trouble. Those who are suffering 
from this cause in the North are men whose sympathies, 
politically, were with the South—who labored zealously and 
spent money freely to stcure the success of that section at 
the ballot-box. ‘Thus, the Disunionists first broke down 
their own credit, and next brought distress upon their North- 
ern allies. 

Fourthly, the reign of terror excludes Northern people 
from the South, aud thus the immense numbers who have 
been in the habit of visiting that country in the winter, on 
business and pleasure, will be compelled, very generally, to 
stay at home. This will lessen immensely the passenger 
traffic on Southern railroads ; it will diminish largely the 
business of the hotels in the leading cities, and it will bank- 
rupt thousands who have lived upon the pickings obtained 
in various ways among Northern visitors. Some of our 
merchants who spend the winter in New Orleans on business, 
do not feel altogether safe in going even to that commercial 
and enlightened city, so prevalent and dangerous is the mob 
spirit which everywhere prevails. In another way, New 

rleans is also suffering. The great stream of Western pro- 
duce which was beginning to flow into that market is being 
checked, and it threatens to be reduced to a mere rivulet 
compared to what it promised to be. But for the breaking 
out of this excitement, this reign of terror, this prostration 

' of Sopthern credit, the Cresent City wouRl this year have 
regained her former proud position as the receipient of the 
duce of the Ohio valley. Everything was in her favor. 
mmense crops of produce in the West, a heavy foreign de- 
mand, and high rates of railroad freight, all combined to 
swell the volume of property flowing towards the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Now, it is doubtless true that not the mer- 
chants, but those who have no position @ commercial life, 
cried down the on of Southern merchants, and Southern 
banks. Jn point of integrity and mercantile honor, the lead- 
ing merchants of the commercial cities of the South com- 
pare favorably with those of any other place orin any other 
country ; but the floats, the demagogues the seekers pier 
notoricty, have talked about repudiation, about the con 
tion of Northern property, and the vaporings of these men 
have been telegraphed over the country as the yoice of 
Southern merchants, so that the credit of the latter, with 
the generality of people, has been injured as effectually al- 
most as if they had authorized or indorsed the damaging 
reports. Then, again, itis not to be presumed that the re- 
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Slavery sentiments ; but while oo 
tolerated, the effect upon the business of the South 
the same, no matter whether the my ay we are respect- 
able or disreputable. There is much for the leading citizens 
of the South to do in this regard, to counteract the damag- 
ing impressions that have gone abroad ; and the sooner they 
undertake the task the better: 
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THE GREAT COUNTRUOVERSY—WHICH SIDE I8 RIGHT! 


The country is iu a state of commotion. The slavehold- 


ting “the Sonth,” (though scarcely « fiftieth part of the 
South,)- are threatening a Southern secession from the Un- 
ion, and the dictating terms of pacification to the whole 
country*one fifth of a million to twenty-eight millions. 
South Carolina slaveholders, a still leaner minority of the 
nation, are reported as having determined that their State 
shall leave the Union, whether or no. 

And the whole country seems greatly alarmed! 
would think the nation on the brink of destruction, unless 
the slaveholders can be pacified—that bankruptcy and dis- 
organization were the inevitable, alternative, unless South 
Carolina and the Cotton States, can, somehow, be persua- 
ded to remain in the Union. 

One is tempted to start the inquiry whether this be in- 
deed so great a danger to the whole country, North and 
South, as seems generally supposed. We confess we are so 
singular as to see but one serious objection against letting 
them quietly “secede,” if they can‘find out how, and if their 
neighbors at home will letthem. And that is, that it would 
be letting them take their slaves along with them, from 
under that national protection to which we think them mo- 
rally and politically entitled, and that that the nation, al- 
ready involved in the responsibility and guilt of their en- 
slavement, has‘no moral or political right to allow their 
being kidnapped out of the Union, when it is the religious 
and constitutional duty of “the Union,” to set them free, by 
enforcing the “guarauty to every State in this Union, of a 
Republican form of government.” ' 

But we took up the pen, with another inquiry, in mind— 
an inquiry which seems to lie back of all other questions, 
growing out of this state of things. 

The question, which side is right? in thi controversy, is 
the very first question to be determined. If the slavehold- 
ers have truth, justice, right, (and’the Constitution to boot,) 
on their side, then the question whether the country would, 
or would not be greatly injured by a Southern secession, 
becomes a secondary question—rather, that question is de- 


for a nation, or any portien of a nation, to be unjust. 

Are the slaveholders right in this controversy? Have 
they truth” right, justice and the Constitution, on their side 
—as they loudly and confidently claim to have? That is 
the one great question. If they have, then their being a 
lean minority, is nothing against their claims. For no mi- 
nority is so small and weak, that the nation or any portion 
of it, can afford to do them injustice. If the slaveholders 
are right, then the nation, the North as well as the South, 
is bound to acknowledge the justice of their claim, and res- 
pect it, without stopping to inquire whether a Southern se- 
cession would be disadvantageous to the country or to the 
North, or no. On the other hand, if the slaveholders are 
wrong, then no fear of disaster, bankruptcy, disorganiza. 
tion and ruin, whether to the nation or to the North, should 
weigh a feather toward inclining any portion of the coun- 
try to consent to that wrong, by any compromise with it, 
or tolerance of it, for the sake of any advantages which a 
pacification might secure. ° 

Is slavery right or is it wrong? More definitely, is slave- 
holding right or is it wrong? It is either inherently right 
or it is inherently wrong. If not inherently right, it is not 
right at all. If not inherently wrong, it is not wrong at all, 
but is inherently innocent. And if innocent, it is entitled 
to protection, not prohibition. 
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and entitled to protection, then the slaveholders hayg g 
right to its national protection in the national Territorieg, 
and in every part of the nation, as decided or fo 
by the Dred Scott decision, ‘They arealso entitled to am. 
tional repeal of the statute which prohibits the importation 
slaves, as criminal. And they are entitled to a strings 
fugitive slave law, to protect their innocent slaveho 
and consequently to a repeal of all State legislation, in 99, 
traventiou of their just right to hold and to recover they 
slaves. 

All this, is plainly, on the very face of the question, the 





ently sinful. 

The merits of the controversy now convulsing the whole 
country, turns upon that single point. Had the promingg 
clergy of the country, with one voice, taught the people the 
inherent sinfulness of slaveholding, as they ough to haye 
done, the present controversy never could have arjsesg 
There would have been, among, considerate and congejes. 
tious men, but one side to the question. Until Prof. 
Moses Stuart, Wilbur Fiske, the New York Observer ang 
Leonard Bacon, had denied the inherent sinfulness of slayg. 
| holding, its sinfulness was generally admitted, by ininister * 
and professors of religion, at the South. Rev. Dr. Robey 
J. Breckinridge, (uncle of the late Presidential Candi 
uttered but the commor sentiment of the religious | 
when he said—“The man that does not know that he wh 
holds a man as a slave, is guilty of robbery, or taking what 
does not belong to him, simply lacks common sense”—g 
| words to that effect. The only question. was, how to get rid 
| of the sin. And although this was but a vain excuse to quiet 
| their consciences, it does not disprove, but attests that their 
| consciences condemned slaveholding as sinful. There hasbeen 
| abundant Southern testimony to the fact that, until these 
Northern defences of the innocency of slaveholding reached 
the South, the sentiment was unknown to the religious com 
munity there. And, to this hour, it is the influence of all 
those Northern clergy, and religious editors, who deride 
the idea of the inherent sinfulness of slaveholding, thst 
keeps the extreme slavery party in countenance. The a 
terances of Mr. Curry, of Alabama, in Congress, and 
Charles O’Conor in New York, are but the echoes, in more 
bold and manly phrase, of the sentiments of all who deny 
the inherent sinfulness of slaveholding, the N. Y. Indepen- 
dent not excepted. If their denials are right, then the 
slaveholders of South Carolina are right, in demanding 
that the right of siaveholding shall be protected, as inno- 
| cent, by State and national legislation, throughout the whale , 
country. 

Until the Republican party takes the ground of the i» 
herent sinfulness of slaveholding, its eontroversy with the 
slavery party, (if it maintains any controversy) is weakened 
dy its virtual concession that their opponents have the right 
of the case on their side. There is not a single Southem 
demand, that is not manifestly just and right, unless slave- 
holding be inherently sinful, criminal, and deserving of nt- 
tional oppression. " 

This, the slaveholders instinctively see, and cannot help 
seeing. So that when they find the Republicans appareat 
ly opposing their claims, while, at the same time they dit 
claim being Abolitionists, they naturally and even necess- 
rily, charge them with injustice, or insincerity, or both 

combined. 
| One of these two things the Republican party and its im 
coming administration must, of necessity, do. They must 
either yield to all the claims of the slaveholders, or they 
must deny that the right of slaveholding has any existence. 
To keep up the controversy, while admitting the right of 
| slaveholding, would be to acknowledge themselves in the 
wrong, proclaiming to the world their determination to eo 
tinue in the wrong. This they will not do. Accordingly, W¢ 
witness indications already, that the Republican sdminié- 
tration will yield, at the most fundamental points, to the 
claims of the slavcholders. ; 

But, “the Constitution”—it will be said—the Conse 
tution stands in the way. “The compromises of the 
Constitution must be respected.” The South stands 
its Constitutional rights. It is not a question of moral 
‘Yighty but a Constitutional right, of Constitutional au 

ty and power.” ‘ , 

The answer to this is, that if there is no moral right, thet 

there is no Constitutional right “The South,” that is, the 
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; set up no such absurd claim. Nay, they will 
potsubmit to any adjustment of the controversy on any 
mere Constitutional basis, without a concession of the mor- 
alright. Mr. Curry of Alabama, said so, distinctly, on the 
foor of Congress. So did Mr. Clingman of North farolina. 
'§o did John C. Calhoun. So does the entire clique 
or party that now controls “the South.” They claim, 
what Mr. Buchanan in his celebrated Kansas Mes- 

claimed for them, the original, natural right of 
davebolding, prior to, and independent of all Con- 
gitations and all laws! They do this on the ground that 
daveholding is not.inherently sinful, any more than the 
polding of horses, sheep, and oxen. They have the testi- 
mony of Rev. Leonard Bacon D. D., before the American 
Board, that itis not inherently sinful, and that even the 
Northern “churches can’t stand any such nonsense.’ They 
pave the influence of the N. Y. Independent, as well as of 
the N. ¥. Observer, iv favor of this corner stone of their edi- 
fice. The superstructure is easily reared. “Slavery is not 
inherently sinful.” In other words, it is inherently inno- 
cent. And all avocations that are innocent, are entitled to 
tion of government. For what is a government 
good for, that will not protect its innocent citizens, in their 
jgnovent business, their innocently acquired and cherished 
ions ? 

On'thé ground of right, therefore, the position of the 
South Carolina agitators is impregnable, unless slaveheld- 
ing be inherently sinful, and even criminal, calling for gov- 
ernmental suppression. And who, except a few fanatical 
abolitionists, believe this ? 

On the ground of right, the extreme Southern side of the 
present excited controversy is right,or else the Radical 
Abolitionists are right. 

As to the Constitutional question, so far as the present 
controversy is concerned, it is all comprised in 4 nut-shell. 
The Constitutidn. as all must admit, was ordained by the 


_ people of the United States, “ro EsTABLISH, JUsTIcE”—not 


to establish injustice. So say the Abolitionists. So say 
the slaveholders. So say the Republicans. So say the 
Douglas Democrats. So say the Breckinridge Democrats. 
So say the Bell-Everett Unionists. So says everybody 
who can read the Constitution, and who will admit that it 
means what it says, 

Well then, does the Constitution protect slaveholding ? 
Does it allow its existence ? That depends upon the ques- 
tion whether slaveholding be just, or whether it be unjust. 

If it be just, (as it certainly fnust be, if innocent, and it is 
innocent if it be not sinful,) then the Constitution protects 
slayeholding, and the rights of slaveholding, throughout the 


» entire nation by whom, and for whom, the Constitution was 


“ordained and established”—that is—“we the people of the 
United States.” And wherever “the people of the United 
States reside, there is, with them, and for them, the consti- 
tutional right of slaveholding. The “fire-eaters” are right. 
The Republicans are wrong, just as truly so, as the Aboli; 


, tionisjs are, on that supposition, wrong, and the “‘fire-eaters”+ 


know what they are about, when they make no’ distinctiqn 
between them. They know that to deny their right of 
slayeholding, any where in the nation, is virtually, to deny 
the right, every where in the nation. 

The “South,” asthe slavery party calls itself, has this 
advantage over the “North,” or the Republican party. It 
understands its own position, and that its opponent does not, 
and has no consistent ground to stand upon. 

“The lips of a fool,” says Solomon, “swallow up himself.” 
80 do the lips of the Republican party. Its concessions are 
fatal to its existence. It concedes the Constitutional right 
of the slaveholders to hold slaves, in the slave States. This, 
aswe have seen, is virtually, a concession of the moral 
right, a concession of the justice of slaveholding, since the 
Constitution was ordained to establish justice. This con- 
cession convicts the party that makes it, of injustice, in at- 
tempting to limit and legalize, and curtgil the efercise of a 
moral and constitutional right. 

The swallowing process noticed by Solomon, is going on. 
Would you witmess the phenomena? Read the Albany. 
Evening Journal, the N. Y. Times, and the N. Y. Tribune. 

, oo 
_ Correction.—In chapter V, df the “Bible Abolitionist;” 
2 our last issue, page 434, first column, 19th line from bot- 
tom, instead of “predicts of man,” read, “predicates of man.” 





THE PRINCIPIA. 


“American Stave Cope.”—Parice repucep.—Hitherto 
we have sold the “American Slave Code” at 75 cts, which is 
a fair price, for a book of that size, 430 pages, 12 mo. 
handsomely bound in cloth, and lettered—We have now 
concluded to reduce the price to 50 cents. a is 
16 cents, which will make 66 cents, to those who receive it 
by mail.—See advertisement, on last page. 


THe pistress 1N Kansas still continues and requires 
immediate relief. Gen. 8.S, Pomeroy at Atchison, Kansas, 
writes to Dr. Hyatt, 





“The East need not buy a bushel of grain. The Western 
States will give it, if the sacks and freights can a! weg! ot 
Judge Aroy is soliciting food in [llinois and other Western 


States. Both these gentlemen are exerting themselves to the 
utmost to save starving people, end they write me the most 
beseeching and affecting letters. Car-loads of provisions are 
pay freights. ° 

Judge Arpy, under date of October 29, says: “We have 
used up our means and cur credit to buy sacks and pay 
freights: pray move in the matter, and relieve us as soon as 
you can.” . 


Dr. Hyatr says : 


I would prefer that no money be sent to me. Send it direct 
to 8. ©. Pomeroy, Atchison, Kansas; not in bils, but in 
drafts to his order ; or remit to Amos A. Lawrence, Dr. 8. G- 
Howe, or the Hon. 8. E. Sewall, Boston. Those gentlemen 
are all well known to the country, and the friends of Kansas 
need bave no apxiety as to their contributions. Kansas is 
now organized by the people themselves in their townships 
and counties. 

1. Cash. 2. Boots and shoes (ready made), especially for 
women and children. 3. Cotton cloth suitable for meal sacks ; 
also cloth of all kinds, to be made into clothing. The 
people are badly in need of clothes; but old garments don’t 
pay to send—freights are too heavy ; Send only new cloth, fit 


lo be made into garments. 7 
BGs Editors please Copy. ‘ 
SOLE AE EC | 


Discussions on Civil Government. 


A series of meetings is commenced, in the First Congre- 
gational church in Brooklyn, E. D. (Williamsburgh,) corner 
of South 3d and 11th streets, for discussing “the foundation 
principles of civil government, in ‘the light *of natural 
and revealed religion.” The preliminary Question, on the 
necessity of such* discussions, was held, last Tuesday Eve- 
ning. 

The Second meeting will be held at the same place, next 
Tuesday Eve., Dec. 11, at 1g past 7 o’clock—admittance 
free. Question for discussion—-“ What is civil government, 
and what are its objects ?” J . 


: Detws of the Dav. 


° , © THE PRESIDEN'T’S MESSAGE. 











This document is, of course, too long for our columns. 
And so is even that portion of it which freats of the “irre- 
pressible conflict” of our times: We can only indicate some 
of its chief &pics. 

POWER OF THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


The President begins his lecture on the subject, as we 
supposed he would, by deploring the distracted condition 
of the country, and by throwing all the blame upom the 
naughty abolitionists, of whom it is 80 Often said that they 
ere too few in numbers and insignificant in society to exert 
any influence upon political affairs, any how. é; 


“The long-continued and the intemperate interference of the North- 
ern people with the question of slavery in the Southern States has at 
length produced its natural effects. The different sections of the 
Union are now arrayed against each other, and the time has arrived, 
so much dreaded by the Father of his Country, when hostile geogra: 
phical parties have been formed. I have long foreseen and often 
forwarned my countrymen of the now impending danger. 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES, 


This danger does not proceed solely from the claim, on the part 
of Congress or the Territorial Legislatures to exclude slavery trom 
the Territories, nor from the efforts of different States to defeat the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave law. All or any of these evils 
might have been endured by the Sonth without danger to the Union 
(as others have ger in the hope that time and reflection might 
apply the remedy. The immediate peril arises not so much from 
these causes as from the fact that the incessant and violent agi- 
tation of the slavery question throughout the North for the 
j last quarter of a century has at len produced its malign 

influence on the slaves, and inspired them with vague no- 

tions of freedom. Hence a sense of security no longer 
| exists around the family altar. This feeling of peace at home has 
| given place to apprehensions of sefvile insurrection. Many a ma- 
| tron throughout the South retires at night in dred of what may be 
| fall herself and her children before the morning. Should this ap- 





daily arriving at Atchison, but my friends have no money to [ 





teh. 


prehenson of domestic Pye wines yell Oe Sopginety, ees 
and intensify itself until it a Set the 


people, then disunion will become inevitable 
It is the “violent agitation” at the South that has done 
this mischief. , 
HOPE NOT EXTINCT. 


us ey coernaes Ont Ob) One unten en eee 
= re r to God is that He would preserve the Constitution and 
the Union throughout all generations. - 


Does the President pray to the God of justice? Oy to the 
gods of injustice ? 
THE REMEDY. 


All that is necessary to accomplish the object, and all for which 
the slave States have ever contended, is to be let alone, and permit- 
ted to manage their domestic institutions in theirown way. As 
sovereign States, they, and they alone are responsible before God 
and the world for the slavery existing among . 
people of the Nerth are not more responsible, and 
- a to interfere, than with similar institutions in Russia or in Bra- 

- Upon their good sense and patriotic forbearance, I confess, I 
still greatly rely. 

Gnly let the slaveholders have their own way, and all 
would be well! The control of the South by the petty oli- 


garchy of slaveholders gives them the control of the conntry- 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The President proceeds to argue that the mere constita- 
tional election of a President, can be no good cause for seces- 
sion. In this connection he, very funnily, says— 


That, notwithstanding the r@peated efforts of the anti-slavery 
party, no single act has ever passed Congress, unless we may pos- 
sibly except the Missouri Compromise, imparing in the slightest de- 
gree, the rights of the South to their property in slaves, 


Only think of it! The Missouri Compromise, dictated 
by the Slaveholders, and passed under their threat of dis- 
solving the Union, was the only act of Congress violating 
their rights ! . 

The Dred Scott decision, the President thinks, is sufficient 
for the protection of those rights. 


FUGITIVE SLAVES. e 


The most palpable violations of constitutional duty which have 
yet been committed consist in the acts of different State Legislatures 
to defeat the execution of the Fugitive Slave law. It aught to be 
remembered, however, that for these acts, neither Congress nor any 
President can justly be held responsible. 


The Constitutionality of the Bill, the President considers 
established, by the Supreme Court in the Wisconsin contro- 
versy, and adds— 


. 
Here, then, aclear case is presented, in which it will be the duty 
of the next President, as it been my own, to act with vigor in 
executing this supreme law against the conflicting enactments of 
State Legislatures, Should he fail in the performance of this high 
duty, he will then have manifested a disregard of the Constitution 
and laws, to the great injury of the people of nearly one-half of the 
States of the Union, But are we to _—— in advance that he will 
thus violate his duty? This would be at war with every principle 
of justice and of Christian charity. Let us wait for the overt act. 

t us trust that the State Legislatures wil] repeal-their unconsti- 
tutional and obnoxious enaetments, Unless this shall be done with- 
= unnecesary delay, it is impossible for any human power to save 

e Union. 


STATE RIGHT OF SECESSION. 


The President enters, largely, into the argument against 
the right of any State, under the Constitution, to secede fgom 
the Union. and quotes, Madison, Jackson, the Constitution 
itself, in evidenee. 

He contends, with all the Federal anthorities on his side, 
that the Federal Government is a National Government, an 
original Government, a Government of the people, in con- 
trast to the old in&dequate Confederation of the States. 

Thus he upsets the foundation of his previous assertion 
that the people of the United States at large have no more’ 
responsibility for slavery in the slave States, than for slave-. 
ry in Brazil, &c. 

He maintains the right and duty to the Federal Executive 
to collect the revenue at Charleston, and employ the mili- 
tary and naval force for that purpose. ‘ 

» The States, inthe mean time, he contends, have the right 
of Revolution, according to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

Yet the Federal Government has no power, under the 
Constitution, to coerce a State into submission, that is seek- 
ing to withdraw from the Union. 

How well all this hangs together, our *readers may 
judge. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

The President closes this part of his Message, by recom- 
mending an amendment of the Constitution, so as to make it 
contain, . 


1. An express recognition of the right of pro in slaves in the 
Stgtes where it now exists or may hereafter, Pi 

. The guty of protecting this right in all the common Territories 
throughout their territorial existence, and until they shall be admit- 
~~ States into the Union, with or without Slavery, as their con- 
stitutions ma: 





y prescribe. , 
3. Alike recognition of the right of the master to have his slaves, 
















who has escaped trom one State to another, restored and ‘‘delivered | baser sort” and the lordly aristocracy of both Church and| The meeting broke up at gbout 10 o’clock, and tik 

"' to him, and of the validity of the Bestere Reve law quacted for . : * ietl Some of the leading os andj. 
‘this with a dec that all State impair- | State, are found to co-o and harmonize. So our Pu- | ence dispe quietly. & spirits 
Shemp lease coerce alos | = = 


consequently null and void 
It may be objected that 
more ought to be required? 
of the people of the United States still contest the cor- 

of this decision, and never will cease from agitation and ad- 
mit its binding force until clearly established by the peopje of the 
several States in theis sovereign character. Such an explanatory 
amendment would it is believed, forever terminate the existing dis- 
and restore peace and harmony among the States. 


<s 


A very bold proposal, but a most gratifying admission! | 


The proposal looks to the making of Slavery Constitutional 
(and of course “the Supreme law of the land”) in all the 
States! The admission, virtually, is that slavery is not now 
Constitutional (that is, the Constitution does not now ex- 
pressly recognise the right of property in sfaves) in any of 
the States—-at least that the authority of the Supreme Court is 
not sufficient to satisfy “a very large proportion of the people 
ofthe United States” that it is. The issue is thus presented. 
Slavery Constitutional in all the States, or in none of them / 

Abolitionists, especially those who have so successfully 
labored to convince “a very large proportion of the people of 
the United States” that the Constitution does not “recognize 
the right of property in slaves,” have abundant cause to 
thank God, and take courage. We regard it as decidedly 
the greatest anti-slavery triumph yet achieved is this country. 

It will be noticed that the President, very logically, iden- 
tifies the question of the Constitutional right of slavery in the 
States, with the right of conveying slaves into the Territor- 
ies, and the duty of returning fugitive slaves. Quite as logi. 
cally does he recommend the paying of the slave traders 
whe claim the value of the Amisfad captives, and the 
strengthening of the slave power by the purchase of Cuba. 

Against the Foreign slave trade, agd unauthorized private 
fillibustering, like Walker’s, so liable to be unsuccessful, 
the President is commendably zealous. , 

~— sor ~< 


PRO-SLAVERY MUB IN BOSTON. 


The pro-slavery oligarchy in Boston, in humble imitation 
of their “brethren at the South,” have made an attempt to 
inaugurate in Massachusetts, and within sight of Bunker 
hill, the same “reign of terror,” that, for some time past, 
has set up the rule of Lynch law, in the Southern States. 
To the lasting disgrace of Boston, its authorities were found 
either indisposed or unable to maintain the supremacy of 
the laws. ; 

A commiticee consisting of eighteen “ydung men,” of 
whom James Redpath, as the nineteenth, acted as Secretary, 
had issued a circular, inviting those to whom it was sent, to 
attend a Convention in Boston on Monday, Dec. 3, being 
the anniversary of the death of John Brown, to consider 
the question, How can American slavery be aboljshed? 

Tremont Temple was engaged for the meeting, and at 
the hour of opening, numbers of quiet, peacable, and order- 
ly citizens were assentbling to listen to the speeches and to 
the letters that were expected to be spoken and read, in an- 
swor to the important question of the age and nation. 

This mecting, (says the Correspondent of the N. Y. Tri- 
bune,) F 

_ “Was broken up in the morning by a diversified mob, 
composed chiefly of North street aristocrats and Beacon 
street roughs. A determination to prevent this proposed 
ublic expression of anti-slavery feeling in Boston, had 

n very noisily avowed by the merchants and bankers of 
this city ; but, as various experiences had shown that riot- 
ous demonstrations here seldom g° beyond words, no dis- 
turbance was anticipated. In the present case, however, 
the prospects of financial distress roused the commercial in- 
terests to an unusual excitement, and the resolution to save 
the Union by destroying the Tremont Temple Convention, 
was readily carried out.” 

To understand the above, our readers. out of New Eng- 
land, should be informed that “North Street,” formerly Ann 
street, is the sink of filth gnd pollution of Boston, as the 
“Five Points” is of New York, while “Beacon street” is the 
seat of the aristocracy in Boston, as the “Fifth Avenue” is 
in New York. The writer of the above, by a happy satir- 
ical transposition, compliments the rabble of North street, 
as being the aristocracy, and characterizes he aristocracy 
of Beacon street, as being the rabble. 

If we are rightly informed, no injustice was done, b 
this transposition, to one, at least, pf the wealthy “roughs” 
prominent on the occasion. At the North as at the South, 





this construction of the Constitution has 
already been settled by the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
The answer is thata very large 


policemen were stationed in the church. 
an immense crowd, and a strong force of police. 


THE PRINCIPIA. 


ritan fathers found it, and so have abolitionists, from the 
beginniug. . 

We have not room for the details, which oceupy full four 
closelyspringed columns of the Tribune. Frederick Doug- 
las was there, and manfully stood his ground, mowing his 
way to the Platform, but was, at length, overpowered by 
numbers. 


“On the platform, (in the beginning,) were Fred. Doug- 
las, Megsrs. Redpath, Sanborn, J. Sella Martin, the colored 
clergyman, and others of less distinction in the Garrisonian 

y. Mr. Garrison came later. On the floor were a few 
score of ladies, as many policemen, and a multitude of rep- 


State-House, and the muscular force of the North End. 
The first attempt to organize, was frustrated by the how- 
lings and screamings of the confederated majority, who 
pe took the management of affairs into their own 
ands, and efected for chairman, Richard S. Fay, Constitu- 
tional broker, and ex-candidate for Congress. Mr. Fay 
was escorted to the platform by a number of his friends, 


of resolutions exactly opposite to the sentiments of those 
who had called the Convention. The resolutions were a- 
dopted viva voce, amid a great deal of boisterous confusion. 
No person was allowed to speak, excepting in their favor. 
After their passage, however, Fred. Douglas replied to 
Mr. Fay, and, without touching much upon the subject of 
the day, showered ridicule so plentifully and so effectively 
among his opponents, that the joint forces of Beacon and 
North streets rose in wrath and drowned his voice.’’’ 


When, at length, the police interfered, it was to eject 
those who had hired the hall, not the disturbors of the 
peace, who had unlawfully assailed them! An admirable 
exemplification of the “law and order,” and of the loyalty 
to the “Constitution,” and “our institutions” cherished by 
the maligners of abolitionists! How much of civil and re- 
ligious liberty would remain, if they could always have 
their way, may be inferred from their conduct, and from 
the foHowing Resolution, the last of a series adopted by 
them: 


Fourth, That the people of this city have submitted too 
long, in allowing irresponsible petsons and political demg- 
gogues 0 ery description, to hold public meetings to dis- 
turb the piblic peace, and misreprosent us abroad; that 
they“have become a public nuisance, which, in self-defense, 
pi are determined shall henceforward be- summarily aba- 
ted. 


That is, the aristoerats and the rowdies of Boston, from 
the palaces and the brothels, (intimate associates, no doubt) 
“have submitted too long in allowing thé irresponsible” 
opponents of rum and slavery “to hold public meetings,” 
and exercise freedom of speech and public discussion, on 
the question, how to secure American liberty by abolishing 
American despotism. “Henceforward” the gag law code 


resentatives of the enlightenment which hovers around the | 


and proceeded to make a speech, which finished with a set | 

























hooted at, in passing through the outside crowd, bur” 
violence was committed. Aad 


Weapons had been drawn during the disturbance in Tr. 
mont Tewple. Still farther manifestations of Violence ap, 
peared in the evening. 


- “About 9 o’clock Mr. -Phillips excused himself, i 
that the sickness of his wife called him home. He rete 
| accompanied by about a dozen of his friends, “i. was 
| veyed away by a narrow private passage—so narrow re 
| the party was obliged to creep in single file to 
| street, where the mob was less dense than in the nearer 

cinity of the church. But even here he was Tecognined 
and a rush was at once made for him. He had two ladicg 
beside him, and around the three his friends gathered elog. 
ly, forming a circle with locked hands. There were logj 
cries of “stone him!” “Hit him with a brick!” 
him!” “Kill Phillips, but save the ladies,” and the 
Mr. Phillips appeared wholly unmoved, and ‘went on hy 
way laughing; but the ladies with him, were greatly dy 
tressed. His companions marched very determinedly, ang 
gave such manifestations of their temper, as induced thy 
| mob, some hundreds in number, to confine the 
verbal insult. The procession crossed the Common leigurs. 
ly, the mob still hooting Phillips, and ipvoking y 
upon him without ever attempting to wreak it. As 
street was approached the number diminished, and it 
evident there would be no real trouble, although Mr. Phil. 
lip’s peril had just before seemed imminent. The mob, a 
he entered his house, sent volleys of groans and hisses afte 
him, which were responded to by cheers of exultation from 
hisriends. Mr. Phillips stood for some seconds upon his 
steps uncovered and in full view, a prominent mark far 
| messenger of mischief; but the humor of the crowd evapo 
| rated in expletives, and no violence was offered. 
| Eleven o'clock p. m.—After the adjournment of the meet 
| ing, the street mob took to hunting negroes as they cam 
forth. Some were knocked down and trampled upon, and 

a few were seriously injured. Occasionally a beaten 
| would take refuge in his house, upon. which the window 

thereof, would be straightway smashed. One colored 
disliking the rattling of the glass about his ears, 
forth with a hatchet, and chopped somebody in the leg, for 
| which he was duly arrested—a distincticn of which he was 
| the solitary extmple. _ Pistols were here and there dis 
| charged, but it did not appear that anybody was inj 
| thereby. A great many buildings, and one chapel, i 
ing to colored people, were attacked after a fashion, 
their windows broken. Beyond this, the ire of the mob 
did not reach. At this hour all seems again quiet.” 








If demonstrations like these, do not rouse the mass of the 
people, inspiring them with a determination to re-establish 
order, law and liberty, on the ruins of American slavery, 
they will richly deserve, as they will infallibly incur, the 
loss of their own liberties. ' 

Will there not be a truly conservative, law abiding mee- 
ing in Boston, to redeem the character of the city, by the 
rebuke of such outrages ? y 

Will not Charles Sumner, Charles F. Adams, Anson Bar 





of the South, “we are determined,” shall be extended over 
New England ! a” 
In another Resolution they say : 


Third, That we'tender to our brethren in Virginia, our | 
warmest thanks for the conservative spirit they have mani- | 
fested, notwithstanding the unprovoked and lawless attack | 
upon them by John Brown and his associates, acting, if not 
with the connivance, at least with the sympathy of a few 
fanatics from the Northern States, and that we hope they will 
still continue to aid in opposing the fanaticism, which is 
now attempting to subvert the Censtitution and the 
nion. 


In other words, they tender their thanks to the Southern 
mobocrats, who are lynching and murdering Northern citi- 
zens suspected of loving liberty more than slavery! In an- 
other Resolution, they speak of “virtuous and law abiding 
citizens” meaning, no doubt, such vicious and lawless crea- 
tures as themselves ! . 


“After the chairman had pronounced the meeting dis- 
solved, Fred. Douglas, Sanborn, and a few others, manifest- 
ed some resistance to the police, and were ejected from the 
— and ha. During the uproar, the Rev. J. Sella 
artin, announced that a meeting would be held in his 
church in the evening. 
In response to this announcement, the Baptist church, 
(colored,) in Joy street, was filled at an early hour. The | 
edifice was small, and a lar, roportion of the audience 
were black. Here Wendell hillips, John Brown Jr., 
Fred. Douglas, and other leading J ** Brown synipathisers | 
ventilated their opinions freely, with little interruption. 
A woman named Chapman appeared to preside. Several | 
Outside there was 
The dis- 











and the world over, in all ages, the “lewd fellows of the 


tarbance was confined to noisy demonstrations, though the 
crowd seemed very anxious to get hold of Redpath. 


lingame, Henry Wilson, &c., take a stand, and make them- 


selves heard, in favor of free speech? 


Now is the time, if ever, for them to enrol their names 


an the side of freedom. 
——_-_ » —~0 om 


THE KANSAS TROUBLES. 


Special Dispatch to the N. Y. Tribune. 
Lawrence, K. T. Monday, Nov. 26, 1860. 


The whole country is imposed upon, by the late reports 
of the Kansas difficulties. I abjure all to await the facts 
before judging. Judge Williams, who has so deceived 
the eehiie, is a frightened old dotard, unworthy of credence. 
His Court has not been molested ; Fort Scott has not been 
attacked ; Paris, nor any other place, has not been sacked: - 
Montgomery’s party has not entered Missouri, and never 
intended to ; not one cent has been given him or his men 
from recent Eastern contributions; no arms or munitions 
have been sent them, as reported. All their arms bave 
been in the Territories for years, and I challenge contrary 
proof. All such statements as the Judge has made, are 
vile fabrications that are doing the people infinite wrong, 
Let the public charge it either to his malice or ignorance. 
It is admitted, however, that exciting events are upon Us. 
Wo. Hurtcuinsoy. 


se He 


SLAVERS UNDER ARREST. 


The following is a list of the vessels which have been 
seized in this port, on suspicion of being bound on a slave 
voyage on the coast of Africa, with the proofs of guilt om 
board. 
® Bark Ardennis, Capt. Pelletier, seized on the Coast; 


| waiting trial. Capt. Pelletier is reported to have recently 


landed a cargo of Africans in Cuba. 
Bark Cora seized here ; waiting a trial. 


Bark Josephine, Capt. Carter, seized here, waiting trial. 
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Charlotte E. Tay, seized here, waiting trial. 
Kate, Capt. Otto, waiting decision by Judge Betts. 
Bark Weather Guage, Capt. Mitchell, seized here, to be 


next week. : é 
ted Thomas Achorn, seized on the coast, waiting trial). 


Brig Falmouth, seized on the Coast, waiting trial.—-Times. 
PERSONAL LIBERTY IN VERMONT. 
The friends of freedom have recentiy been cheered with the 


legislature of Vermont has refused to repeal the Per- 
gral Liberty act of that State. The vote to repeal was 58, 
rr) blicans, 33 Democrats) ; the votes against repealing 
aa 9 (all Republicans) —N. Y. Tribune. 

Bat, close on the heels of the above comes the following : 

The final action of the Vermont legislature, before its ad- 
josment 00 the 27th ult., was to refer this whole subject to 
the commissioners On the revision of the laws of the state ; 
gith instractions® to report whether the present law upon the 

jon of fugitive slaves is in conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The commissioners of revision who are to take the matter 
jp charge, are ex-Judges Milo L. Bennet, Pierpoint and 
fdam, and Hon. Andrew Tracy, formerly M. C.—all known 
tobe men of strong conservative tendencies. There is little 
doubt that the legislative action of the state, so far as it has 
een erroneous, will, after due deliberation, be corrected.— 
The World. 

-——-_» —~0 9 > 4 
The House of Representatives showed the right temper, 
ay. No time was wasted in useless talk, but the 
peal business of the country was begun in earnest. Mr, 
Grow’? Homestead bill was passed, and will go to the Sen- 
ste, whence we trust it will promptly be laid before the 
Qld Public Functionary, for him to veto it, if he dares. 
The bills for the payment of pensions, and the support of 
West Point Academy were also passed. Now, let the 
House take up and pass Mr. Morrill’s Tariff bill, and it 
will do more for the real pacification of the Republic than 
can be done by a million new Fugitive slave laws.—T'rib. 
rag 

We have later dates from California by Pony Express. 
The news is unimportant. Major J. B. Scott, U. S. A. 
died at San Francisco on the 22d ult.’ Delazon Smith, for- 
mer United States Senator from OreBon, died at Portland, 
m the 18th ult. Reports of rich gold mines in Washington 
ad Oregon continue.—b, 

a ae 
THE TURONTO RENDITION CASE. 

Some time ago a vegro who had assumed the name of Wil- 
liam Jones escaped to Canada, and took up his residence in 
the county of Brant. He had been a slave in Missouri, but 
wt liking his position sought the domain of Queen Victoria. 
On his way hither an attempt was made to arrest him ; he re- 


_ titted and in so doing deprived his would-be captor of life. 


He was trated to this Province, and ‘a charge of murder pre- 
fered against him. The case having been investigated by 
the Brantford magistrates, he was thrown into goal, and his 
accusers, it is said, are now on their way from the United 
States with an official demand for his extradition under the 
Ashburton treaty. 

We cannot be surprised at the course taken by the slave- 
catchers ; but we are aor at one phase in the case which 
remains to be noticed. ‘The decision of the Brantford magis- 
trates was received with great dissatisfaction by the communi- 
y,for they were puzzled to know how the idea could be en- 
tertdined that the py refugee in slaying the man who 
would have deprived hilM of liberty, could be guilty of mur- 

» They were aware that, according to the law of the 
State from which he escaped, such was the case. But we 


have nothing to do with that. The treaty does not require 
it By Canadian law he must be judged, and by it he is 
innocent of the crime of murder. An application was 

e made to the Attorney General for his release from 
we One would have thought there would be no difficulty 
the matter; that the request would be granted without 
demur. Not ¢0, however. Mr. Macdonald declines to exer- 
tise the power vested in his hands, and refuses to release the 
Prisoner. A writ of habeas corpus will therefore be taken 
out, and the matter argued in a court of law. Consequent 
upon the decision of the Attorney General, a meeting was 
Ay Simcoe, and much indignation expreased.—*Toronto 

ne ee ee 
Toronto, C. W., Friday Nov. 30. 

The decision in the extradition case of the fugitive slave 
and murderer, Jones, has been still further postponed for a 
few days. The Court to-day was crowded, and much in- 
was manifested in the proceedings. Many colored 
People of both sexes assembled in and around the Court 


ready to rescue the prisoner in, case the Court deci- 
to hané him over to the United States authorities. 








THE PRINCIPIA, 
EUROPE. 

The steamer Canadian, which arrived at Portland yester- 
day atternoon, brings five days later European intelligence 
—her latest dates being of the 23d ult. The gesult of the 
Presidential election in the United States waa commented 
upon by the English press with satisfaction. It was ru_ 
mored that Count Morney was about to depart for Rome on 
a special mission from the Emperor of France. The seige 
of Gacta continued, and batteries had een placed in posi- 
tions which would definitely reduce the place. Thére was 
a growing defection among the Neapolitan staff officers. A 
late dispatch from Nzples states that Francis II. had rup- 
tured a blood-vessel on the 22d ult. Col. Panelli had sur- 
rendered a battalion of chasseurs to the Piedmontese. The 
Bourbon troops were paralyzed by the insubordination of 
the chiefs. Gen Goyon had determined to retain the mate- 
rial taken from the Bourbon troops who had sought refuge 
in the Roman States. It was believed that a complete eva- 
cuation of Gaeta has been agreed upon, and the Castle Ret- 
terstein, near Munich, had been prepared for Francis LI. 
It is said that France has asked of Piedmont whether it is 
with its sanction that Garibaldi signifies his intention to at- 
tack Venetia in the Spring. England, it is rumored, has in- 
timated to France its intention of recognizing the new king- 
dom, and Napoleon Kas signified his willingness, provided 
it was postponed until the King of Naples evacuated Gaeta. 
The anti-annexationists of the Neapolitan provinces had set 
on foot a reactionary movement, and jt is stated that five 
provinces are in a state of seige. The Piedmontese had oc- 
cupied ‘i'erracini, but General Goyon had intimated to them 
that they must retire. Breadstuffs declining. Consols, 
935¢(@93!5 for money and account.—T'ribune. 

> —e or )—h—l 
GARIBALDI ON HUNGARY AND THE PAPACY, 
Correspondence of the London Times. . 
Nabres, Thursday, Nov. 1, 1860. 

Yesterday, Garibaldi presented the Hungarians with new 
colors. The Dictator said + ! 

“This is a beautiful day—a great day. It is beautiful, it 
is great, because it binds together with a new tie, the fra- 
ternity which unites Italy to Hungary. Free people are 
bound together. Free Italians can not, ought not, will not 
forget it. [Here the people broke into a Storm of aplause.] 
Italians free—yes, all shall be free—and that quickly. 
From‘a life conseerated altogether to the cause of liberty, 
to the cause of nationality, 1 haye gathered> notbirg else. 
I desire nething more than the right of telling the truth at 
all times—telling it alike to the powerful and the people. 
ilear me, then, generous people of this great and beauti- 
ful metropolis, and if I deserve anything of you, hear my 
words. ‘The‘tanker and ruin of our country has always 
been personal ambition. It is still so. It is personal am- 
bition which blinds the Pope King, and urges him to op- 
pose the national movement, so grand, so noble, so pure— 
yes, So pure, that it is unique in the history of the world. 
It is the Pope who retards the movement of the complete 
liberation of Italy. Whe sole obstacle, the true obstacle is 
this. Iam a Christian, and I speak to Christians. I am a 
good Christian, and I speak to good Christians. I love and 
venerate the religion of Christ, because Christ came into 


this world to rescue humanity from the slavery for which 
God did not create them. But this Pope, who wishes that 
men should be slaves, who asks from the powerful of the 
earth, fetters and ¢hains for the Italians—this Pope King 
does not know “hrist: he lies against his own religion. In 
the Indies they recognize and adore two Genii—that of 
Good and Evil. The Genius of Evil for Kaly is the Pope 
King. Let no one misunderstand my words; let no one 
confound Paganism with Christianity—the religion of lib- 
erty with the avaricious and bloody policy of slavery. Re- 
peat that—repeat it: it is your duty. You who are here, 
a portion of the elevated and cultivated population, it is 

our duty to educate the people—educate it to be Italian. 

ducation gives liberty ; educating the people means the 
power to assure and defend its independence. On a stron 
and healthy education of the people, depend the liberty an 
the grandeur of Italy.” 

There was,a friendly entertainment on this occasion, at 
which were present Gen. Garibaldi, the pro-Dictator, the 
Marchese Villamarina, the staffs of Gen. Garibaldi, Turr, 
arid a few others. The only remarkable feature was that, 
in propusing as a toast “Italy and Hungary,” Turr declared 
“that he would never accept the epatent lying constitu- 
tion of Austria, the perfidious act by which now, as in 1848, 
it attempts in vain to urge the Hungurians forward against 


b 








DISCONTENT IN HUNGARY AND BOHEMIA. 
Correspondence of the London Times. 
Vrenna, Monday, Nov. 5. 


The private news which reaches me from Hungary is ex- 
ceédingly unfavorable. The peasants, who a few months ago: 
appeared to be in total ignorance of everything that was 
passing abroad, now talk of the speedy advent of Garibaldi 
and Kossuth. The latter, as the peasants say, is todo away 


with all taxes and to abolish the tobacco monopoly. In sev- 
eral parts of Hungary the wives of the tobacco-growers 
have publicly offered the “weed” for sale, for which offence 
agaiust the Iaw they have been committed to prison. It is 
here suspected that arms have been smuggled into Hungary 
from Servia. @ 

Persons of my acquaintance—men in whose judgment I 
can have confidence—give a very unfavorable account of 
the state of public feeling in‘ Bohemia. The statutes for 
Styria, Carinihia, and Salzburgh have produced an extreme- 
ly unfavorable impression on the Bohemians, as well Czechs 
as Germans, and they use language which | do not think it 
advisable to repeat. It would appear that the most mode- 
rate politicians in Bohemia are those who wish that the 
Emperor of Austria should be crowned King of Bohemia. 
The ultra-conservative nobles have managed to make them- 
selves so very unpopular in all parts ofthe Empire, that 
they will be placed in an unpleasant, if not positively dan- 
gerous, position should theirbe popular disturbances in the 

pring. People say that they greatly prefer absolutiem to 
an oligarchical form of government. 

An impression prevails here that the Austrian Government 
will soon be obliged,to recal some of the troops. from Vé 
netia, as it will not be able to procure silver with Which to 


pay them. hen 
Family Miscellany. 


A WOMANR’S SONG TO WOMEN. 





Pull the needle, swing the broqn, 
Tidy up the littered room, 

Patch the trowsers, darn the shirt, 
Fight the daily dust and dirt ; 

All around you trust your skill, 
Confident of kindness still. 


Stir the gruel, knead the bread, 

Tax your hands, and heart, and head ; 

Children sick, and household hungry. .- 
(Though some thoughtless words have stung ye) 
All are beers = Sm your will, 

Confident of kindness still. 


Never mind the glance oblique, 

Never cause of coldness seek, 

Never notice slight or frown, 

By your conduct livé them down ; . 
All at last will seek your skill» ‘ 
Confident of kindness still. 


Lift your heart, and lift your eyes, 
Let continual prayers arise ; 
Think of all the Saviour’s woe, 
When he walked with man below, 
What poor sinners sought his skill, 
Cofifident of kindness still. 


Sing the song and tell the story, 
Of the Saviour’s coming glory, 
To the children whom he blesses, 
With your guidance and caresses, 
Who for all re. wait Ds ag will, 
Confident of kindness still. 


Feed the hungry and the weak, 
Words of cheer and warning speak, 
Be the angel of the poor, 

Teach them bravely to endure ; 
Show them this, the Father’s will, 
That they trust his kindness still. 


Look for nothing in return, 

Let not wrath within you burn ; 

Gratitude may be-your lot, 

They be thankful ; but if not, 

Are you better than your Lord, » 
Who endured the cross and sword, 

From those very hands whose skill 

Waited ever on his will? 


Noble is a life of care, 

If a holy zeal be there ; 

All your little deeds of love, 
Heavenward helps at last may prove, 
If you seek your Father’s will, 


Trusting in his kindnes still. —S. 8S. Times 
— ? —— ‘ “ 
I LOVE IT. ‘ 5 
I love it—I love it—the laugh of a child, ‘ 


Now rippling and gentle, now merry and wild, ° 
Ringing out on the air with its innocent gush, 
Like the thrill of a bird at the twilight’s soft hush ; 
Floating off on the byeeze like the tones of a bell, 
Oh the music that dwells in the heart of a shell, 
Or ! the laugh of a child, so wild and so free, 

* Is the merriest sound in the world for me. 

> — oe 


*Never meet treuble half-way, but let him have the whole 
walk for his pains. Very likely hé may give up his busi- 





their brothers of Italy.” 


ness in sight of the house. 










«THEM THAT HONOR MF 1 WILL HONOR.” 

“ You have done right, my boyy” said the merchant smil- 
ing ly upon the bright face of the little shop boy. 
He had brought him a dollar that lay among the dust and 
paper of the sweepings. 

“That's right,” he said again ; “always to 
best policy.” 

“ Should you say that ?” asked the lad, timidly. 

“Should I say what? that honesty is the best policy? 
Why, it’s a time-honored 61d saying—I don’t know about 
the elevating tendency of the thing—the spirit is rather nar- 
row, I’ll allow.” 4 ° 

“So grandmother taught me,” replied the boy ; she said 
we should do right because God approved i® without think- 
ing what man would say—’ 

The merchant turned abruptly toward the desk, and the 
thoughtful-faced little lad resumed his studies. 

In the course of the morning a rich and influential citizen 
called in the store. While conversing, he said, 

* I have n@ children of my own, and I fear to adopt one. 
My experience is that a boy of twelve, (the age I should 
prefer, is fixed in his habits,) and ifthey’are bad—” 

“ Stop,” said the merchant; “do you see that lad yon. 
der ?” : 

“ With that noble brow ?—yes, what of him ?” 

“ He is remarkable—” 

. “Yes, yes—that’s what everybody tells me, who has boys 
to dispose of—no doubt he’]} do well enough before your face 
—lI’ve tried’ a good many, and been deceived more than 
once.” . 

“T was going to say,” replied the merchant calmly, “that 
he is remarkable for principle. Never have I known him 
to deviate from the right, sir—never. He would restore a 
pin—indeed !” the merchant colored ;—-“he’s a little too honest 
for my employ. He pofnts out flaws in goods, and I cannot 
teach him even prndence in that respect—common prudence 
you know—is it common prudence, ahem !” 

The stranger made no assent, and the merchant hurried 
on te say— 

“ He was a parish orphan—taken by an old woman out 
of pity when yeta babe. Poverty has been his lot; no 
doubt he has suffered from hunger and cold, uncounted times 
—his hands have been frozen, so have his feet. Sir, that 
boy would have died rather than been dishonest. I can’t 
account for, it, upén my soul I can't.” ~ 

“Have you any claim upon him ?” 

“ Not the least in the world, except what common benevo- 
lence offers. Indeed, the boy is entirely too good for me.” 

“Then I will adopt him ; and if I have found one really 
honest boy, thank God.” 

The little fellow rode home in # carraige, and was ushered 
into a-luxurious home ; and one who had sat shivering in a 
cold corner, listefing to the words of a poor, old, pious 
creature, who had been taught the Spirit, became one of the 
best and greatest divines that England ever produced.— 
“Them that honor me, I will honor.” 


Olive Branch. es OES aK 

Livine Too Hicu.—The tone of, living is altogether too 
high. Middle class people are too apt to live up to their 
incomes, if not beyond them; affecting a degree of style 
which is most unheulthy in its effect upon society at large. 
There is an ambition to bring up boys as gentlemen, or 
rather “genteel” men. They acquire a taste for dress, style 
luxuries, and amusements, which can: never form any solid 
foundation for manly or gentlemanly character; and the 
. result is, there is a vast number of gingerbread young gentry 
* thrown upon the world, who remind one of the abandoned 
hulls sometimes picked up at sea, with only a monkey on 
board.—Juvenile Instructor. 


—S+— st 

Wester anp Harv Worx.—Under God, we ascribe 
Wesley’s success, instrumentally, to that noble characteristic 
whickt pre-eminently distinguished all good men, and been 
productive of all great achievements—the characteristic of 
hard work. It was not by the magic of genius that he won 
his triumphs. Universally, indged—at least the exceptions 
are marvelously few—it has been by streneous, persever- 
ing toil—by sheer hard work—that even great men Mave 
achieved gteat results—North British Review. 





€ 
Love oan excuse anything except meanness: but mean- 





be honest isthe 


THE PRINCIPIA. 
= c Prom The World We sive In 
I REMEMBER. 

_A pair of blue eyes—long sunny brown curls, and lips 
that would make you think of ripe cherries, as much as those 
cheeks would of roses. 

I remember a pair of dimpled arms and shoulders, a little 
straw hat wreathed with wild flowers—and a crimson frock 
trimmed with white braid—a pair of red morocco shves, 
and a white pinafore. 

I remember a little brown cottage, among the maples 
whereh laughing bubbling stream wandered by, and the 
birds” sang all day long—the steep hill at the right 
—the garden with its wealth of “marigolds,” “touch- 
me-nots” and “evening-beauties,” the porch fes. 
tooned with “morning-glories,” the gravelled path bor- 
dered with pinks leading to the gate—the old well with its 
iron-bound bucket and unwieldy sweep and moss-lined curb 
—and grey curb stones—and the martin box, and the white 
curtains at the parlor windows. 

I remember blue skies—and downy clouds flecked with 
crimson, and starry nights when the moon shone, and win- 
ter nights when the snow lay onthe ground, when there 
was chiming of bells, and peals of laughter. I remember 
snatches of rhymes, and pattering of little feet—and the 
noise of playful chattering to dolls—and the chime of bro- 
ken dishes and certain performances Of jews-harps. 

I remember a great deal more than all this. I reywember, 
a day when toys and dolls were gathered up and put away 


son frock, and white pinafore were laid away, almost sacred- 
ly in an unused drawer up stairs—when there was no laugh- 
ter-- no pattering of footsteps. When the crib was shoved 
back against the wall, and the little empty chair was put 
back in a distant corner. I remember—tears and moans— 
and a little, calm, dead face in a coffin ! 


living in my heart; in my memory, darling; living where 
no sickness or pain can come, no death destroy. In Heaven, 
thank God! , 

There is a little grave, out under the maples; there.are 
many such little graves ; there are very many broken hearts, 
well it is, there is one who can heal them. 

There are many vacant cribs, and empty chairs, and deso- 
late homes. What should we do if He had not said: 

‘* Suffer little children to come unto me.”’ 
Let me see the little crib, and chair, and crimson dress and 
the red shoes, and the white pinafore ; don’t hide them away. 
Strew the playthings that she loved, the bits of broken china, 
and jews-harps, and dolls, and paper dresses, all around. I 
m@y shed tears over them but they’ll not be bitter ones. 
The prints of little fingers upon the furniture, don’t erase 
them ; the*marks of little footsteps here and there, don’t 
efface them ; the little hat with faded flowers twisted around 
it, let it hang where her little hands put it : that won’t grieve 
me now; don’t turn up the dog eared leaves of her little, 
soiled primer ; her fingers made them so Put a plate at the 


— it will seem the more as if she was at play, or running in 

the garden ; not as if we had shut hef out ; not as if she were 

dead ! 

I remember ; aye, and who does not remember? who is 

there on the wide earth who has not some sacred memory 

hid away from the prying eyes of the world? some recollec- 

tion between which and mammon’s worshippers a veil is for, 

ever drawn. Whocould quite forget if he would? aye who. 
would quite forget if he could ? Mary A. Keasies. 


> —we oe 


‘ A Committee Man 1n Scuoo..—We have the following 
good one from an authentic source: A sub-committee of a 
sehool board, not a thousand miles from the city’ of Lynn, 
were examining a class in a primary school. One of the 
committee undertook to sharpen up their wits by propound- 
ing the following question: “If I had a mince pie and 
should give two-twelfths to John, two-twelftlhs to Isaac, two- 
twelfths to Harry, and should keep half of the pie for my- 
self, what would there be left ?” 


ally one lad held up his hand, as a signal that he was ready 
to answer. 

“Well sir, what would there be left? Speak up loud, so 
all can hear,” said the committee man. 





“ness kills love, and cripples even natural affection. 


“The plate !” shouted the hopeful fellow. The committee 


by careful hands—when the little worn red shoes and crim. | 


Dead! did I say dead? No, no, that cannot be ; you are | 


table where she psed to sit, and hér high chair at its place | 


There was a profound study among the scholars, but fin- | 










man turned red in the face, while the other member rum 
aloud. The boy was excused from answering SY mon 
questions.— Boston Journal. 


A Poor LittLe Movsr.—A beautiful incident about y 
little mouse is related by Alexander Wilson, the great , 
nithologist. He writes: 

‘One of my boys caught a mouse in school a few 
ago, and directly marched up to me with his prisoner, I 
set about drawing it that same evening, and all the 






the pantings of its little heart showed that it was ithe Vou., Il.- 
most extreme agonies of fear. I had intended to ih, 2 ————— 
order to fix it in the claws of a stuffed owl; but happening sass 

to spill a few drops of water where it was tied, it 7, 

it up with such eagerness, and Iboked up in my face wig Published 

such an expression of gupplicating terror, as perfectly ov, Harpe Buil 
came me. I immediately untied it, and restored it to lig a 
and liberty. The agonies of a prisoner at the stake, whi, oe 

the fire and instruments of torture are preparing, couldijg J 18: 0 
be more severe than the sufferings of the poor mouse; aa Direct busi 
insignificant as the object was, I felt at the moment, the ar 


sweet sensation that mercy leaves on the mind when gh 

triumphs over cruelty.” 

ete : 

The promises of the Bible, like the beains of thegp 
shine as freely in at the windows of the poor man’s 

as the rich man’s palace. A mountain of gold heapely 

high as heaven, would be no such treasure as one promip 
| of God, our heavenly Father. 















—— or . sr Tiitors 
OBITUARY. —— 
Died at Canosta, Madison Co., N. Y., on Tuesday morning, Noy, Bikol 

| 20, Miss Awanpa Goong, daughter of the late Samugs Goong, (cntaning the Te 
| in the 24th year of her age. hy 

It was hard to give her up—our beantifal Amanda, in her bud. asthe ‘ 

| ding womanhood, and with the future so bright before her. He weed, iis becat 

soul found so much of beauty in all around her, and she so loved riven by inspirat 

embody it in her works, and in her life. Yes: her’s was truly te tn rig! 

| life of a beautiful, earnest spirit. Early she was forced » oughly furnished 

learn the lesson of self-reliance, and bravely did she surmountevey fi thor. 


obstacle to the attainment of her heart’s desire ,—an education, ag 

instruction in the fine arts. 
| Life was beautiful to her, but Death was not unlovely. Throw 
| the atmosphere of her artist-nature everything was beautiful. 4 
| painful and lingering illness long fettered the form of her we loved; 
but the brave spirit trod with unfaltering footsteps, the lone path 
| way to the grave. It did not look dark toher. <A dear father, 4 
| cherished sister, waited on the further shore, to greet her; ai 
more—He who is the perfection of all beauty, He whom her wd 



























loved—-was there. ‘‘I love Jesus,’’ she said to a friend, at he? be 
side, ‘‘O, I cannot tell you how! , I tremble while I say it!” Ani ITS CAR] 
soon she said, when interrupted by a fit of coughing, ‘Sometime! “A 
feel it glorious to suffer—Christ guffered so !” ey slave is 
Her mind, to almost the latest breath, was as clear and hatin eit a 
as when in perfect health, and she was ever thoughtful only of te is hee 
comfort and happiness of those around her. Quite peacefully a, ialew to be | 
| last, though after much suffering, the spirit left its leved ones hire, and possessor 
| to greet those still dearer ‘over the River.” . oa to all in 
' of Sout! 
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OUR ‘NATIONAL CHARTERS. “It is plain 
¥OR THE MILLIONS. tdas that whi 
I. The Federal Constitution of 1787-9. in rel 
II. The Articles of Confederation, 1778. the words of t 
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A summary of Legal Rules of Interpretation and las @ out in all 
collected from the highest authorities, is prefixed to the holders. ‘On: 
tion. AN APPENDIX contains extracts from State Constitation do ‘ 
and Bills of Rights—Ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery from i held. ~ 
Northwest Territory ; also,sentiments of the Revolutionary fathers. THomas Je: 
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| advance. . 
| N.B. All postages on Books, Pamphlets, and Tracts, mnst be pal 
| at our Post-Office in advance, so that we cannot answer 
as above, without having received the postage money, as wellas 

price of the publication. 

Also, for sale as above, 

Spooner’s Unconstitutionality of Slavery; 

In paper covers, price 75 cents, postage 13 cts. ; In eloth, om 
postage 19. ‘ 

aa We have no books, pamphlets, or tracts for, sale, exoeps 
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